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‘*¢ As now the evening of his day, 
Retiring smil’d its warming ray, 
His heart with strong affections warm’d, 
His love provok’d, his fears alarm’d— 
His footsteps verging on the grave, 
He to the youth his blessing gave. | 
Dwight. 


THE neglect with which youth so generally treat the 
sage admonitions of experience, is a painful subject of reflec- 
tion ; and did it never spring but from a determined opposi- 
tion to the dictates of wisdom, it would repress at once all 
exertions of the wise and prudent, to guide them in the path 
of virtue. Parental affection would yield to discouragement, 
and relaxing its efforts would quietly behold its object become 
a prey to the waywardness of youthful fancy: But though 
much is to be ascribed to a natural perversity of disposition 
in accounting for the adherence of youth to practices which 
experience designates as pernicious ; yet, in most instances, 
it is owing, in a great measure to the want of a conviction that 
age is correct in its suggestions. 

This is the reason why the smile of incredulity sometimes 
plays upon the countenance of the youth as he listens to the 
man of hoary head lamenting his foolish indulgences, and 
prognosticating the painful reflections which will inevitably 
ensue. For the admonitions which he receives, he may 
indeed feel truly grateful, and with the respect which age 
claims may unite a warm esteem for one who appears thus 
interested in his welfare. But he apprehends not that his ex 
posure to vice is so great as may have been represented ; and, 
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while he confides in his own resolutions as a sufficient securi- 
ty against its contaminating influence, thinks he may inno- 
cently indulge in some practices upon which sobriety might 
frown ; and if he occasionally deviates from what he deems 
the rules of strict propriety, he findsfhis apology in the ardour 
of youthful feeling. 

Horatio was a youth of a peculiarly amiable disposition, 
and the fond companion of an aged grandsire who had spent 
the vigour of life in a high public station, and had retired to 
enjoy the remainder of his days in the bosom of a dutiful and 
affectionate family. To cheer the good old man in the eve- 
ning of life was Horatio’s delightful employment; and the 
hours of relaxation which were not devoted to necessary exer- 
cise were spent in his society. His efforts to beguile the 
solitariness of age were amply repaid by the pleasure which 
he took in’ contemplating their success, and in listening to 
instructive observations, and personal anecdotes, embellished 
by that peculiar felicity of description for which even age is 
sometimes celebrated. 

At length, however, the period arrived when it became 
necessary for the completion of his education, that he should 
seek abroad in connection with some literary institution, 
those advantages which could not be enjoyed at home. After 
much consultation on the subject between his parents and 
their sire, it was finally determined to place Horatio at a dis- 
tinguished semimary in a remote section of the country. It 
was with trembling anxiety that his fond parents consented to 
relinquish his company, and. to send him so far from home 
to reside among strangers. Nothing: would have induced 
them to forego the watchful care which they had hitherto per- 
sonally exercised, but their confidence in the. government of 
an institution “ where order yet was sacred,”’ and. the conse- 
quent belief that while instruction should be communicated in 


- science and literature, that of a moral and religious nature 


would by. no means be neglected. These considerations 
strengthened the pleasing anticipation of seeing him return, 
possessed of every requisite qualification to enable him to dis- 








charge with propriety and usefulness the duties of life, and 
thus to become the solace of their declining years. 

The necessary preparations having been made: for his 
departure, he bade the family adieu, and was followed to the 
door by his aged grandsire.  “‘ My child,’’ said the old gen- 
tleman, pressing the hand of Horatio in the withered clasp of 
-one of his, and supporting himself by a staff with the other, 

while the motion of his venerable head betokened his sincer- 
ity, ‘‘ Hear now what I have to say,—for it is probably the 
last time that I shall be permitted to address you,—I am 
already tottering on the brink of the grave, and ere the four 
years shall have elapsed, which is the limit of your absence, I 
must sink into its bosom. Often have I warned you against 
the seductive influence of evil conpany. You are now to be 
placed in a situation where you will be surrounded with allare- 
ments of the most enticing kind, and beset with temptation in 
every form. Remember my instructions,—but God only can 
preserve you, and to his protection I commit you;’’ and 
casting his eye to heaven, with a look that expressed more 
than words could do, and then again upon Horatio, he added 
with a faultering tongue, “ farewell.”? The tears, which had 
moistened his eyes and contributed to their heavenly expres- 
sion, now rolling over his withered cheeks, forbade the gaze of 
the deeply affected youth; and unable toreply, he turned 
hastily away, and stept int’ the carriage, where he gave vent ; 
to his own struggling emotion, by a more abundant effusion. 
A croud of sad reflections rushed upon bis mind; but the pres- 
ence of the father, who accompanied his son for the purpose 
of seeing him comfortably settled in his new situation, soon 
alleviated his sorrow. In him all the charms of home seemed 
at length to centre ; and cheered by his smiles, he contem-' 
plated with pleasure the new objects, which, ‘in the prosecu- 
tion of their journy, ware constantly presented to his view. q 
Arrived at their place of destination, Horatio was speedily : 
admitted a member of the institution; and the proper arrange- 
ments having been made,‘to render his situation as agreeable 
as possible, the father-took an affectionate leave of his son, and 
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set out on his return to his family. This was a gloomy season 
to Horatio; and emotions were awakened in his bosom to 
which he had before been comparatively a stranger. While 
his father remained, he felt as if he had a firm support; but as 
soon as he was gone, the eye which had lingered on the beloved 
object until it entirely receded from view sunk in despond- 
ency. [is emotion was not one which expresses itself in 
tears, but is seen in a deep melancholy becoming settled on 
the countenance. He felt himself alone in a land of stran- 
gers, without a friend to care for his success, or to aid and com- 
fort him by his advice and sympathy. Accustomed to lean 
entirely upon those, who, he was sensible, were deeply inter- 
ested in his welfare, it is not surprising that in his supposed 
Jorn condition a cloud of gloom should have overhung his 
prospects. 

With these feelings and the reflections consequent upon 
them he retired to his room ; and, seated in his chair, began to 
recall in regular succession, the various instructions which he 
had received for the regulation of his conduct. Impressed 
with a belief of their importance,—a belief, strengthened by 
the warm feelings of affectionate attachment then existing, and 
which had not yet been shaken by a free intercourse with 
others, ardent inthe pursuit of pleasure, he formed the resolution 
of a scrupulous adherence to them. Sensible, however, from 
former experience, that general resolutions were not always 
remembered, but unsuspicious of the fact that pen, ink and 
paper, could not give permanence to their observance, in the 
ardour of feeling he drew upa series of resolutions, only to be 
a future memento of their violation. | 

In the course of a few days, Horatio had formed some 
acquaintance with those by whom he was surrounded, and his 
feelings became more and more reconciled to his situation. 
Among those with whom he was more izimediately associated 
in his studies he found some possessed of qualities which-he. 
admired, and which recommended them to his friendship. 
But the greatest difficulty now was to determine what 
persons to select as his most intimate companions. He was 
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unable to perceive that broad line of distinction between the 
virtuous and vicious, which he had supposed would exist; 
and it seemed hard to rank those among the latter class who in 
the hey-day of youth might occasionally indulge in conduct, of 
which their better judgments would disapprove. Then first 
he began to suspect that the virtue which his revered grand- 
parent had always recommended, was referred to too high 
a standard; andaccordingly made some abatement in consid- 
eration of feelings incident to youth, of which age is not aware. 

The admission of this principle was a precursor to obvious 
dereliction of duty ; for it threw him off his guard against the 
insinuations of a certain class of students that are found In 
every literary institution: I mean those who possess imposing 
and not unfrequently some amiable qualities, but who, not 
particular themselves to yield a prompt obedience to the laws 
to which they are subject, wish to associate with them one 
whose character stands fair in the estimation of the persons 
attached to the government, and whose superior talents and 
regular deportment secure him a commanding influence; sup- 
posing that by the credit reflected upon themselves as his as- 
sociates they shall elude suspicion, and be able more eflectu- 
ally to attain their ends. By persons of this description the 
company of Horatio was assiduously courted.. Possessed of 
native powers of mind much above the ordinary cast, and 
having enjoyed the benefit of good private instructors in his 
father’s family, he had assumed at the outset of his career a 
high standing as a scholar; and the punctuality with which 
he attended upon every collegiate exercise, corresponded 
with what might have been expected from the principles 
which had early been instilled into his mind, and the habits 
which he had formed. But these things, of themselves, would 
rather have forbidden, than invited, the solicitations of those 
whose habits were sodifferent. What particularly rccommend- 


ed him to such, and encouraged their hopes of winning him’ 


to their society, were his frank and generous disposition, and 
the means of indulgence which he obviously possessed. 
The father of Horatio was wealthy; and though he had 
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placed the funds designed for the support of his son, in the 
hands of a gentleman properly recommended to him, he did it 
more with a view of relieving him from the trouble of manag- 
ing his own pecuniary concerns, than from a desire to impose 
any restriction upon his expenditures. This he thought wowid 
imply a suspicion that his son was inclined to extravagance ; 
and against such a suspicion his feelings revelled, as alike un- 
generous on his own part, and dishonourable to his son. He 
therefore gave directions that money should be liberally dis- 
pensed whenevever Horatio might apply, ‘‘ confident,” he 
said, “ that he would want no more than was necessary to en- 
able him to maintain the character of a gentleman.” A sad 
mistake ; and one, into which many well meaning parents 
have fallen, and not discovered their error until taught it by 
experience in the utter disappointment of their hopes, when it 
-ecame too late to repair the injury. 

Parents ought to know when they place their sons ata 
literary institution, that any considerable allowance of money 
beyond what isrequisite for the discharge of expenses that are 
absolutely necessary, will contribute neither to their respecta- 
bility nor real happiness, but will almost inevitably prove 
lastingly injurious to the individuals themselves, and expose 
to temptation those with whom they are connected. Not un- 
frequently does it happen that he, who in the season of youth, 
was restrained from coveted indulgences for want of the ne- 
cessary means, who looked with an eye of envy upon those 
whose finances were more liberal, and perhaps mourned in 
seeret over the pecuniary difficulties with which he had to 
struggle, has afterwards reflected with gratitude upon these 
very circumstances as having been his only security against 
indulgences whieh would have thwarted the purposes for 
which he was placed in a situation to obtain an education, and 
unfitted him for the station which he- occupies. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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AN ELEGY. 


LOW sinks the sun beneath the western wave, 
And twilight deepens in the eastern sky, 

Pale is the gloom, that shades yon lonely grave 
Where twin’d in death two lovely Sisters lie. 


Slow wave the boughs above their clay-cold bed, 
And sighing Zephyrs breathe a mournful sound, 
Husn’d is each song—each beam of day is fled, 
And chilly dew-drops softly fall around. 


As fades the gleam of day the cypress-glopm 
Weaves its dark curtain o’er the lonely grave, 
Pale moon-beams sadly glisten on the tomb, 
As evening mists the weeping marble lave, 


There bending o’er the turf where violets shed 
Their sweetest fragrance on the passing gale, 
A pensive maiden droops her downcast head 
And breathes in angel strains a mourner’s wail. 


Her cheek is white—no rose is blushing there, 
The tear of grief has dimm’d her sparkling eye, 
Loose o’er her shoulders falls her fowing hair, 
Faint from her lips is heard the feeble sigh. 


Sweet mourner !—thou hast lost thy joy—thy all, 
No sister now shall meet thee with her smile, 
Ne’er shalt thou run at Mary’s gentle call, 

No more shall Laura’s voice thy heart beguile. 


Cold is that lip where play’d the smile of love— 
Pale is that cheek that vied the rose of May— 
Quench’d is that eye once meekly rais’d above— 
Hush’d is that voice—that soul is flown away. 


How calm they sleep—thestorm is heard no more, 
This world shall never bid them weep again, 

This scene of woe—this gloomy life is o’er, 
Sooth’d into heav’ns own peace is every pain. 


Then let thy tears, dear maid! no longer flow, 
Would’st thou confine a soul that seeks the sky— 
Would’st thou recall it to a world of woe, 

And dim with grief that now exulting eye ? 


Nay, dry thy tears—for see they bend ia love, 
And drop the dew of pity on thy head, 
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Their love the tenderness that smiles above~— 
Their tears the chrystal drops that angels shed. 


How sweetly sleep their forms in death enshrin'd, 
And as they lov’d in this dark vale of woe, 

So ’neath the heaving clod in death entwin’d 
And lock’d in love’s embrace taey rest below. 


They could not part—Heav’n saw with pity’ing eye 
How fond they lov’d, aod join’d their souls in death, 
And kind’ly bade the sad survivor sigh, 

Become the dying Christian’s parting breath. 


Slow on the breeze the bending willows wave, 
‘That marble monument how coldly fair, 
Stillis that temb and dark that lonely grave, 
But meek religion smiles serenely there— 


Still flow thy tears, a brother bids them flow, 
He who was once so dear is now no more, 
Safe he is rescued from this world of woe 
And let us hope has found a happier shore. 





Far—far from thee he clos’d bis dying eye, 
No sister’s hand was there to give relief, 

But still Affection o’er him breath’d her sigh, 
And weeping fondness shed the tears of grief. 


Friends who could calm his heart, or dry his tear, 
Around his dying couch in sorrow stood, 

O’er him, that form his bosom held most dear, 
Low bending wept affection’s purest flood ; 


Soft was the pillow where his parting breath, 
Hung faintly trembling on his lips of snow, 
Bereft of half its stings the dart of death 
Deep in his bosom gave the fatal blow. 


















His eye is dim—his cheek has lost its glow, 
Cold is his stiffen’d hand, and mute his tongue, 
White as the waving drift of mountain snow, 

Those lips where sounds of love and sweetness hung. 






His soul—here darkness opens her gloomy veil, 
But Hope, the cherub, points to worlds on high, 
He may be happy-=cease thy plaintive wail, 


And wipe the tear ofanguish from thy eye. , 
. wis THEODORE. 


